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Professional library education in New Zealand and Australia has developed indepen¬ 
dently, with different structures for entry-level qualifications. Both countries face chal¬ 
lenges in continuing to offer high-quality programmes, in part due to the distribution of 
students relative to the providers. This paper outlines the LIS qualifications and char¬ 
acteristics of the providers in each country, followed by a discussion of issues the pro¬ 
grammes face in remaining relevant in the future. 


Introduction 

T he goal of this paper is to describe cur¬ 
rent New Zealand and Australian pro¬ 
fessional library and information studies 
(LIS) education programmes, and also to 
identify the challenges these programmes 
face. The paper concludes with reflections 
on the similarities and differences between 
LIS education in the two countries, and 
possible ways in which the issues could be 
addressed. 

New Zealand 

New Zealand is a small, isolated group 
of islands in the South Pacific Ocean, ap¬ 
proximately 2000 kilometres south-west 
of Australia. It is slightly larger than the 
United Kingdom and roughly the same size 
as Colorado, with a population of around 
4.5 million. New Zealand is a bicultural 
country that recognises indigenous Maori 
traditions and culture as a significant fea¬ 
ture of New Zealand life. New Zealand is 
also a country of migrants: 25.2 percent of 
people living in New Zealand were born 
overseas, and 15 percent identify as indig¬ 
enous Maori, 12 percent identify as Asian, 
and 7.5 percent identify as Pacific peoples 
(Statistics New Zealand, 2014a). 


A high proportion of New Zealanders 
are literate and information-aware. New 
Zealanders are heavy consumers of elec¬ 
tronic information, with 92% of those sur¬ 
veyed as part of the World Internet Project 
New Zealand indicating that they are ac¬ 
tively using the Internet (Gibson, Miller, 
Smith, Bell, & Crothers, 2013). 

LIS Education in New Zealand 

The most recent New Zealand cen¬ 
sus results indicate that there are roughly 
9,000 information professionals, includ¬ 
ing archivists, librarians, records manag¬ 
ers, library assistants and ‘information 
and organisation professionals’ (Statistics 
New Zealand, 2014b, Table 23). Since the 
2006 census, there have been significant 
increases in the number of health informa¬ 
tion managers (110% increase), chief in¬ 
formation officers (228% increase) and li¬ 
brary assistants (84% increase) (Cossham, 
Wellstead & Welland, 2014, p. 5). 

Traditional LIS education in New Zea¬ 
land is provided by two tertiary institu¬ 
tions: Victoria University of Wellington 
offers a Postgraduate Certificate in Infor¬ 
mation Studies, a Postgraduate Diploma 
in Information Studies, and a Master of 
Information Studies, while the Open Poly- 
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technic of New Zealand offers a range of 
undergraduate qualifications, including a 
Certificate in Literature and Library Ser¬ 
vices for Children and Young People, a 
Diploma in Library and Information Stud¬ 
ies, a Bachelor of Arts, and a Bachelor of 
Applied Science. Both of these institutions 
offer elective courses in archives and re¬ 
cordkeeping in their qualifications. Stu¬ 
dent numbers have traditionally been too 
low to justify separate degrees in either ar¬ 
chives and recordkeeping at either Bach¬ 
elor’s or Master’s level. However, since 
New Zealand’s recordkeeping community 
generally follows the records continuum 
model (which identifies the archival val¬ 
ue of a record while it is still current and 
applies appropriate ongoing methods of 
management), this may be less important 
than it would be in other countries. For a 
more complete discussion of the history of 
these qualifications, see McCahon (1999), 
Irvine and Cossham (2011), Chawner & 
Oliver (2012), and Cossham, Wellstead & 
Welland (2014). 

Distance delivery is a feature of both 
institutions’ information studies pro¬ 
grammes. The Open Polytechnic’s under¬ 
graduate programme is offered only by 
distance, while Victoria’s postgraduate 
programme is offered both face to face and 
distance. At both institutions, the majority 
of students study part time while working 
full or part time, often (but not always) in 
libraries and other information organisa¬ 
tions. Distance education has proved to 
be popular, due to the relatively small and 
geographically diverse population. In ad¬ 
dition, students live throughout the coun¬ 
try, while both programmes are located in 
the Wellington region. It is not feasible 
to offer face-to-face LIS education more 
widely as student numbers are too low to 
sustain more programmes (Chawner and 
Oliver, 2012). 

A third institution, Te Wananga o 
Raukawa (a Maori polytechnic) offers 
a qualification called Poutuarongo Puna 
Maumahara (Bachelor of Information 
Management); however, as students must 


have some fluency in te reo Maori (Maori 
language), along with ‘a strong desire to 
be bilingual and have the support of a hapu 
or iwi [tribal groups]’ (New Zealand Qual¬ 
ifications Authority, n.d.a) these qualifica¬ 
tions have limited general appeal, and stu¬ 
dent numbers are low. 

The Library and Information Associa¬ 
tion of New Zealand Aotearoa (LIANZA) 
implemented a professional registration 
scheme in 2007. The scheme allows quali¬ 
fied practitioners holding a recognized 
qualification to be registered. LIANZA 
currently recognizes qualifications from 
each of the providers: Victoria’s Master of 
Information Studies (with the library and 
information science specialization), the 
Open Polytechnic’s Bachelor of Applied 
Science and Bachelor of Arts, both with 
the Library and Information Studies ma¬ 
jor, and Te Wananga o Raukawa’s Poutua¬ 
rongo Puna Maumahara. 

New Zealand LIS Education 
Challenges 

The main issues facing New Zealand 
library educators are the relative isola¬ 
tion of the providers, which leads to a lack 
of local peers to provide benchmarks for 
programmes; distance delivery of the pro¬ 
grammes, which makes it difficult to main¬ 
tain student engagement; and the relative¬ 
ly small size of the programmes, which 
makes it difficult for the programmes to 
influence decision-making within their 
parent institutions. 

Library education in New Zealand has 
been relatively stable for the last 15 years, 
with no change in the organisations that 
provide LIS qualifications. Because each 
programme is unique within the coun¬ 
try, ensuring that programme content and 
structure is consistent is a challenge, since 
there are no equivalent programmes to 
provide an easy comparision. Each insti¬ 
tution has set up an advisory body with 
industry representatives to ensure that the 
programme content and structure is re¬ 
viewed on a regularly basis. 
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In addition, all Victoria University 
qualifications are reviewed by an external 
panel every seven years to ensure that the 
programme content and structure reflects 
international standards. The last of these 
reviews occurred in 2012, and as a result 
of the review panel’s recommendations, 
the programme structure was amended to 
include two additional compulsory cours¬ 
es. One of these, The Information Profes¬ 
sions, focuses on the nature of library and 
information studies work in New Zealand, 
with students required to spend a day 
shadowing an information professional 
in an unfamiliar work context. This is in¬ 
tended to give students an appreciation 
of the diversity of information work. The 
second new compulsory course focuses 
on individual information behaviour and 
information seeking in different contexts. 
In addition, the electives offered were re¬ 
vised to include more electives that focus 
on recordkeeping and archives manage¬ 
ment to strengthen that area of Victoria’s 
postgraduate qualifications. The revised 
curriculum structure was offered for 
the first time in the 2015 academic year. 
Student feedback will be used to assess 
whether the new structure is achieving its 
objectives, and if the results indicate areas 
that could be improved, the course content 
and assessment will be modified. 

In 2014, the New Zealand Qualifica¬ 
tions Authority (NZQA) initiated a re¬ 
view of all sub-degree library qualifica¬ 
tions in New Zealand, in order to identify 
whether any changes were necessary. The 
review was initiated in response to con¬ 
cerns raised by key stakeholders about the 
clarity and relevance of vocational quali¬ 
fications. A review panel consisting of 
industry representatives was created, and 
there was widespread consultation with 
members of the information professions in 
New Zealand about what types and levels 
of qualifications were required for staff in 
lower level positions in libraries, archives, 
and records centres. The final report of the 
review (available at https ://imsqualreview. 
wordpress.com/qualifications/) recom¬ 


mended that five new qualifications be 
established, two of which are new to the 
industry, and three which would replace 
the Open Polytechnic’s existing sub-de¬ 
gree qualifications. 

The proposed qualifications are: 

• NZ Certificate in Library Practice: new, 
intended primarily for library assistants 

• NZ Certificate in Heritage Informa¬ 
tion: new, intended primarily for people 
working with heritage information in 
any context 

• NZ Diploma in Library and Informa¬ 
tion Studies (Level 5): would replace 
existing diploma 

• NZ Certificate in Library and Informa¬ 
tion Services for Children and Youth 
(Level 6): would replace existing 
certificate 

• NZ Diploma in Records and Informa¬ 
tion Management (Level 6): would 
replace existing diploma 

The new and revised qualifications, 
which would be national qualifications, 
indicated by NZ as part of the qualifica¬ 
tion name, are currently being reviewed 
by the NZQA. If they are approved, as na¬ 
tional qualifications, they could be offered 
by any accredited educational organisation 
able to deliver the content to the required 
level. In mid-2015, no organisations other 
than the Open Polytechnic have indicated 
that they intend to offer these new qualifi¬ 
cations. 

One distinctive feature of both pro¬ 
grammes, again resulting from their lo¬ 
cation in a country with a relatively high 
proportion of indigenous Maori in the 
population, is the need to include suitable 
material in their curricula. Lilley and Par- 
ingatai (2014) outline the ways in which 
Maori knowledge paradigms have been 
included in LIS curricula over the last 25 
years. Victoria’s programme has included 
an elective on Maori Information Sources 
since the late 1990s, taught by an adjunct 
lecturer who is himself Maori. The course 
is offered every two years, and focuses on 
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resources and services that are of specific 
relevance to Maori library users. Lilley 
(2012) provides additional background on 
the topics covered in the course, noting 
that “[s]tudents completing this course are 
well-equipped to assist and support their 
Maori colleagues and to provide an in¬ 
formed reference service to Maori clients” 
(P- 75). 

Another challenge common to both 
New Zealand programmes is the nature 
of the student body, with a high propor¬ 
tion studying part-time by distance. This 
makes it difficult for both programmes to 
offer additional activities intended to so¬ 
cialise students into the profession, such 
as having guest speakers from industry. In 
2015, Victoria’s postgraduate programme 
introduced a compulsory work shadowing 
assignment in the core course The Infor¬ 
mation Professions, which was intended 
to allow students to observe work in a dif¬ 
ferent context to their work experience. 
Informal feedback from students indicates 
that this was very successful, though a for¬ 
mal assessment will not be undertaken un¬ 
til the course finishes in June 2015. 

Another significant challenge for the 
New Zealand LIS programmes results 
from their relatively small size and geo¬ 
graphic isolation. This not only limits the 
amount of research in LIS undertaken 
in New Zealand, it also causes the pro¬ 
grammes to have a relatively low interna¬ 
tional profile. This is most obvious when 
recruiting staff to fill vacancies, when it 
has been difficult to attract applications 
from highly qualified and experienced lec¬ 
turers. Attending overseas conferences is 
time-consuming and expensive due to the 
costs of travel and accommodation. This 
means that staff have limited opportunities 
discuss common issues with their peers 
teaching in similar programmes. 

The low research profile has a sig¬ 
nificant impact on the visibilility of the 
programmes within their respective in¬ 
stitutions, and means that overall the pro¬ 
grammes lack influence in the context of 
higher education in New Zealand. The 


weakness of the discipline means that the 
programmes are vulnerable to changes in 
funding, and any drop in student numbers 
could threaten their viability, despite their 
unique standing in the country. 

Australia 

Australia is the world’s sixth largest 
country, with an area of over 7 million 
square kilometres, slightly smaller than 
the continental United States. It borders 
the Pacific, Southern and Indian Oceans 
and the Timor, Tasman and Coral Seas. Its 
population is approximately 23.8 million, 
with most people living in large urban ar¬ 
eas. While overall the population has less 
ethnic diversity than New Zealand, the 
2011 census results show that the propor¬ 
tion of residents born overseas, 26%, is 
similar (Australian Bureau of Statistics, 
2014). Although traditionally most im¬ 
migrants came from Western Europe, in 
recent years there has a higher proportion 
of migrants has from Asia. Only 2.5% of 
the population identifies as Aboriginal or 
Torres Strait Islander (Australia’s two in¬ 
digenous groups). 

In 2014, the Australian Bureau of Sta¬ 
tistics reported that 83% of households 
had access to the Internet, most with a 
broadband connection (Australian Bureau 
of Statistics 2014). Over 81% of people in 
these households access the Internet daily, 
and a further 16% do so at least weekly. 

LIS Education in Australia 

The 2014 Australian Library and In¬ 
formation Association (ALIA) report on 
education, skills and employment notes 
that there are fewer than 30,000 Austra¬ 
lians employed in library and information 
services positions, and that the number has 
dropped significantly since 2010 (p. 2-3). 
However, in comparison with the overall 
workforce, people employed as librarians, 
library assistants, and library technicians 
are more likely to have a formal quali¬ 
fication in the field. In contrast to New 
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Table 1. Professional LIS Qualifications Offered in Australia (based on https:// 
www.alia.org.au/view/course-l isting?field area of practice tid=109). 


Institution 

Location 

Qualification 

Delivery Mode 



Bachelor of Information Studies 

Online 

Charles Sturt University 

Waggawagga, 
New South Wales 

Graduate Diploma of Information 
Studies 

Online 



Master of Information Studies 

Online 

Curtin University of 
Technology 

Perth, 

Western Australia 

Bachelor of Arts (Librarianship 
and Corporate Information 
Management) 

Online and on 
Campus 

Graduate Diploma in Information 
and Library Studies 

Online and on 
Campus 

Edith Cowan University 

Joondalup, 

Bachelor of Information Technology Online and on 
(Information Services) Campus 

Western Australia 

Graduate Diploma of Science 
Information Services 

Online 



Graduate Diploma of Information 
and Knowledge Management 

Online and on 
Campus 

Monash University 

Melbourne, 

Victoria 

Master of Business Information 
Systems 

Online and on 
Campus 



Master of Business Information 
Systems Professional 

Online and on 
Campus 

Queensland University of 
Technology 

Brisbane, 

Queensland 

Graduate Diploma of Information 
Science (Library and Information 
Practice) 

Online and/or 
on Campus 

Master of Information Science 
(Library and Information Practice) 

Online and/or 
on Campus 

RMIT University 

Melbourne, 

Graduate Diploma of Information 
Management 

Online and on 
Campus 

Victoria 

Master of Information Management 

Online and on 
Campus 

University of Canberra 

Canberra, 
National Capital 
Territory 

Master of Information Studies 

Online 

University of South Australia 

Adelaide, 

Graduate Diploma of Library and 
Information Management 

Online 

South Australia 

Master of Library and Information 
Management 

On campus 



Bachelor of Arts in Communication 
(Information and Media) 

On campus 

University of Technology, 
Sydney 

Sydney, 

New South Wales 

Graduate Diploma in Digital 
Information Management 

On campus 



Master of Digital Information 
Management 

On campus 
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Zealand, Australia has multiple providers 
of undergraduate and postgraduate LIS 
qualifications, as shown in Table 1. All 
programmes allow students to study full- 
or part-time. 

Two other qualifications, Edith Cowan 
University’s Master of Information Ser¬ 
vices and the University of Tasmania’s 
Graduate Diploma of Information Man¬ 
agement, no longer accept new students. 
The University of New South Wales 
stopped offering LIS qualifications in 
2006. In addition, 16 institutions, pre¬ 
dominately Institutes of Technology and 
Technical and Further Education institutes 
(TAFEs), offer sub-degree qualifications 
intended to prepare graduates to work as 
library technicians. The remainder of this 
paper focuses on the qualifications listed 
in Table 1, since these are generally con¬ 
sidered to be the minimum qualification 
required for professional librarian posi¬ 
tions in Australia. 

The Australian Library and Information 
Association (ALIA) accredits LIS pro¬ 
grammes that meet its standards for course 
content and quality. All qualifications 
listed in Table 1 have received accredita¬ 
tion. Graduates of accredited programmes 
are eligible for associate membership of 
ALIA, and may also join ALIA’s profes¬ 
sional development scheme. 

Australia LIS Education Challenges 

Perhaps because of its larger size, LIS 
education in Australia has been under more 
scrutiny in the last 14 years than that in 
New Zealand. In 2001, Harvey noted that 
the number of institutions offering post¬ 
graduate LIS qualifications was increas¬ 
ing, and suggested that this was affecting 
the qualify of programmes. He suggested 
that increased collaboration between qual¬ 
ity programmes was a possible solution, 
possibly with the development of centres 
of excellence for specialisations within the 
profession. 

However, little progress was made in the 
following years, with the situation Harvey 


described remaining relatively static. The 
next major step occurred in 2009, when 
the Australian Teaching and Learning 
Council funded a project, titled “Re-con¬ 
ceptualising and re-positioning Australian 
library and information science education 
for the 21st century”, led by Professor 
Helen Partridge from Queensland Univer¬ 
sity of Technology. This initiative was an 
attempt to examine how LIS education in 
Australia could produce graduates with 
“the appropriate attributes to develop and 
maintain high quality professional practice 
in the rapidly changing 21 st century” (Par¬ 
tridge et al 2011, p. 1). The project team 
included representatives from each of the 
providers of LIS education listed in Table 
1 as a partner institution. The issues that 
led to the project’s initiation included: 

• difficulty in recruiting new LIS educa¬ 
tors, particularly those holding a PhD; 

• the broadening scope of the informa¬ 
tion studies industry; 

• the relative high number of LIS educa¬ 
tion providers in Australia; 

• the small size of some of the LIS 
programmes, in terms of both staff and 
students; and 

• the relatively low level of research con¬ 
ducted by LIS programme staff, par¬ 
ticularly given the increasing emphasis 
placed on research by funding agencies 
(Partridge et al. 2011) 

The project gathered data from a range 
of stakeholders, including practitioners, 
students, and education providers, com¬ 
plemented by a content analysis of job 
advertisements for LIS positions in Aus¬ 
tralia. The project’s main outcome was a 
framework for information education in 
Australia, with recommendations intended 
to encourage a national approach to LIS 
education throughout the country. No 
timeframe for implementing the recom¬ 
mendations was specified, but the report’s 
authors hoped that the stronger networks 
of LIS educators created by the project 
would lead to ongoing progress. 
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Specific outcomes of this project include 
a number of publications documenting the 
results of the various strands of data col¬ 
lection, including Combes, Hanisch, Car- 
roll, and Hughes (2011), Nastasie (2012), 
Partridge and Yates (2012), and Partridge, 
Hider, Burford, and Ellis (2014). 

Combes, Hanisch, Carroll and Hughes 
(2011) focused on student perspectives on 
LIS education in Australia, based around 
the four themes: learning opportunities, 
learner characteristics, learning experi¬ 
ences, and learner outcomes. Students and 
graduates from all Australian LIS pro¬ 
grammes listed in Table 1 participated in 
the research, primarily by completing an 
anonymous online survey (n = 389), with 
13 also participating in teleconference fo¬ 
cus groups held in mid-2010. The findings 
showed that the respondents were primar¬ 
ily aged between 25 and 49, were pre¬ 
dominately female, and spoke English as 
their main language. Most held a previous 
university qualification, and few had an in¬ 
terest in undertaking a research-based de¬ 
gree such as a PhD. A majority of respon¬ 
dents studied online, which caused them 
to feel lonely and isolated, which led to 
lower motivation and minimal interaction 
in class sessions or with fellow students. 
Because of this, a key challenge for Aus¬ 
tralian LIS educators will be the identifi¬ 
cation of suitable techniques that will not 
only foster student engagement with their 
studies, but also create strong connections 
with fellow students. 

Nastasie (2012) extended discussion of 
the research, teaching, and practice chal¬ 
lenges identified in the project’s final re¬ 
port. Her conclusion emphasises the im¬ 
portance of both theoretical and applied 
research in providing a strong foundation 
for LIS education, since this defines the 
unique qualities of the discipline. Nastasie 
considered that the lack of funding oppor¬ 
tunities for LIS research in Australia pre¬ 
sented a significant barrier to resolving this 
challenge. In order to overcome this, Aus¬ 
tralian LIS educators will need to work to¬ 
gether to create a strong case for increased 


national funding for LIS research. 

Partridge and Yates (2012) summarised 
the findings and recommendations of the 
project’s final report, noting that LIS edu¬ 
cation has unique characteristics in Aus¬ 
tralian tertiary education. These include 
the rapidly changing nature of the field 
and increasing synergies with records and 
information systems management, the cur¬ 
riculum implications of this change, the 
range of LIS qualifications available in 
Australia, and the number of institutions 
offering LIS qualifications. 

The first two of these characteristics 
are likely to affect all library and informa¬ 
tion programmes, and are not restricted to 
Australia, making the project’s findings 
potentially of interest to a wider audience. 
The first recommendation relating to these 
issues involves broadening the language 
used to describe LIS qualifications, for 
example by using the terms ‘information 
profession’, ‘information sector’, and ‘in¬ 
formation education’. This recommenda¬ 
tion was foreshadowed by changes in the 
LIS programmes offered by Charles Sturt 
University (Australia) and Victoria Uni¬ 
versity of Wellington (New Zealand), both 
of whom introduced a more generic infor¬ 
mation studies qualification in the 2010 
academic year. Hider et al. (2011) discuss 
the nature of these changes in more detail, 
noting that the number of students enroll¬ 
ing in the new qualification rose sharply. 

Other recommendations discussed by 
Partridge and Yates (2012) include the 
suggestion that Australian LIS educators 
to form a self-directed group that would 
work together to encourage excellence 
in teaching and research in the informa¬ 
tion discipline, the need to strengthen the 
amount and quality of information-related 
research undertaken, and the importance 
of establishing a research agenda that 
would identify and prioritise topics that 
would strengthen information education 
in Australia. The first step towards these 
occurred with the establishment of an an¬ 
nual symposium of Australian information 
educators, held in conjunction with the an- 
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nual Research Applications, Information 
and Library Studies (RAILS) conference. 
The one-day symposium, known as AIES 
(Australian Information Educators Sym¬ 
posium), was held for the first time in 2012 
in Adelaide. The most recent AIES sym¬ 
posium was held in Canberra in July 2015, 
and featured papers from LIS educators in 
Australia and New Zealand. Despite ini¬ 
tial enthusiasm for the symposium, more 
recently the number of high-quality sub¬ 
missions received has been lower than ex¬ 
pected, and the symposium itself has a low 
profile internationally. In some ways this 
is a chicken and egg situation: until the 
amount of research increases, the number 
of people able to submit a good conference 
paper is likely to be small; in addition, it 
takes time to plan and carry out research, 
which means that the next few years will be 
critical in determining whether or not these 
recommendations have been effective. 

Another component of Australia’s LIS 
education that was examined in the 2010 
project was the characteristics of the edu¬ 
cators themselves, reported in more detail 
in Partridge et al. (2014). Staff teaching in 
LIS programmes were invited to complete 
an anonymous online survey that gath¬ 
ered data about their demographic char¬ 
acteristics, work, and job satisfaction. The 
results, based on 69 completed surveys, 
show that a high proportion of respondents 
expected to retire in the next 10 years, 
and the average age was 50. Most were 
female, which mirrors the nature of the 
profession. However, despite the age dis¬ 
tribution, most respondents held relatively 
lower academic positions (the equivalent 
of a North American Assistant Professor), 
with few holding the rank of Associate 
Professor or Professor. Most respondents 
who were teaching in a university held a 
postgraduate degree, and over half had a 
PhD. One distinctive characteristic of re¬ 
spondents was the amount of time they 
spent on service activities, which at ap¬ 
proximately 20%, was notably higher than 
academics in other disciplines (Partridge 
et al. 2014, p. 282). 


The results also showed that only 70% 
of respondents who were employed in uni¬ 
versities were research-active, and those 
that were primarily undertook individual 
applied research. The Australian govern¬ 
ment, which funds tertiary education in the 
country, assessed the quality of research 
across all disciplines and universities in 
2010 and 2012. Partridge et al. (2014) note 
that only three universities had enough re¬ 
search in information studies to be ranked 
in 2010 (Queensland University of Tech¬ 
nology, Charles Sturt University, and the 
University of New South Wales), which 
increased to six in 2012 (adding Monash, 
the University of Tasmania, and RMIT). 
Since two of these institutions no longer 
offer information studies qualifications, 
it is clear that the amount and quality of 
research undertaken in the field needs to 
improve. As noted above, this is likely to 
take time. 

One recent change that had implica¬ 
tions for Australian LIS education was the 
revision of the Australian Qualifications 
Lramework (AQL), intended to clarify the 
learning outcomes for all qualifications ac¬ 
credited by the Tertiary Education Quality 
and Standards Agency (TEQSA) (Hallam 
2013). This affected all LIS qualifications, 
by requiring education providers to revise 
their learning outcomes to comply with 
the stated learning outcomes for differ¬ 
ent levels of qualifications. In particular, 
the distinctions between the expectations 
of graduates with Bachelor’s degrees, 
graduate diplomas, or Master’s degrees 
were clarified. Lor example, graduates of a 
course-based Master’s programme would 
be expected to be able to plan and execute 
a substantial research-based project, cap¬ 
stone experience and/or piece of scholar¬ 
ship, while people holding a Graduate Di¬ 
ploma would be able to apply specialised 
technical knowledge in a range of contexts. 
The additional work required to ensure 
that Australian LIS programme learning 
outcomes comply with these requirements 
has meant that progress in implementing 
the recommendations of the 2011 report 
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has slowed. However, now that this work 
has been substantially completed, Austra¬ 
lian LIS educators are expected to return 
their focus to continuing to implement the 
recommendations in the 2011 report. 

Conclusion 

Despite their geographic proximity, LIS 
education in New Zealand and Australia 
has taken very different trajectories. While 
some of the issues, such as a low research 
profile and the need to keep programmes 
up to date with changing industry expec¬ 
tations are common to both, others vary 
considerably. 

In particular, the larger number of LIS 
programmes in Australia means that over 
the last five years Australian LIS educa¬ 
tors have been able to examine the issues 
their programmes face in more depth. This 
has led to increased research collaboration 
between institutions, though there is still 
room for more development. In contrast, 
the two New Zealand programmes have 
evolved separately, and there is an oppor¬ 
tunity for them to build on the work done 
in Australia. 

In his 2001 paper, Harvey suggested 
that “share to survive” (p. 21) would be 
a possible solution to the small size and 
geographic isolation of the Australian LIS 
programmes, something that has become 
more feasible as programmes move to 
distance delivery. Since all of the Austral¬ 
asian LIS programmes are now offered by 
distance, this seems to be even more rele¬ 
vant. The WISE (Web-Based Information 
Science Education) consortium based in 
North America (http://wiseeducation.org) 
may be a helpful model to facilitate this, 
particularly since Victoria University of 
Wellington and Charles Sturt University 
are already WISE members. 
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